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ing settled along the Atlantic coast, began to push their way west- 
ward they encountered no geographical obstacles." But this is a 
small fault in a scholarly and useful volume. A. P. B. 

Mont Pele'e and the Tragedy of Martinique, by Angelo Heilprin. 8vo, 
335 PP- 1 with map and many illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

Professor Heilprin's reputation as an observer and writer would 
lead one to anticipate a vivid and authoritative presentation of the 
great catastrophe. This expectation is fulfilled in the volume before 
us. We have the story of three ascents of Pelee, and of some 
weeks spent in its neighbourhood, as well as the accounts of resi- 
dent observers here reproduced. The author brings out very fully 
the alarming events of the days preceding the cataclysm of May 8, 
and makes the false security of the people seem incomprehensible. 
The warnings would certainly have been heeded but for the author- 
ity of a few trusted advisers. 

Naturally, among the absorbing chapters are those describing ' ' the 
last day of Saint Pierre " (V), the destruction of May 8 (III), and 
the author's third ascent, that of August 30, on the evening of which 
Morne Rouge was destroyed and a large additional region devas- 
tated (Battling with Pelee, Ch. XV). Chapter XII has deep inter- 
est in its story of the tragic end of the devoted Pere Mary, faithful 
to his spiritual charge to the last. Chapter VIII draws a parallel 
between Pelee and Vesuvius, and places some interesting question 
marks upon the ordinary geological teaching about Vesuvius. The 
closing chapter reviews in a summary way the phenomena of the 
eruption. Perhaps the passage of greatest interest in this chapter 
gives the author's conclusions as to the origin and aiming of the 
fiery blast that destroyed Saint Pierre: 

A volume of steam with intense explosive energy rising to the crater-mouth, blow- 
ing out in its first paroxysm a part of the crater-floor, and then exploding in free air 
under a heavily-depressing cushion of ascending steam and ash, and with surrounding 
walls of rock on three sides and more to form an inner casing to nature's giant mortar. 
The blast was forced through the open cut, or lower lip of the crater, that was directed 
to Saint Pierre. A. P. B. 

The Hudson River, from Ocean to Source, by Edgar Mayhem Bacon, 

with 100 illustrations, and with sectional map of the Hudson River. 

59° PP- G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

This volume is uniform in appearance and in general character 

with Reid's Mohawk Valley, issued from the same press one year 

earlier. It is described upon the title page in the words Historical — 
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Legendary — Picturesque — on the whole a truthful designation 
While professing to deal with the entire river, more of the chapters 
are given to the lower Hudson, with its ample history. The work 
is geographical in a secondary sense only, but places events in their, 
scenic settings effectively. A rather scanty chapter of twenty-two 
pages is devoted to the river above tide-water. The first chapters 
give many good pictures of the first settlements, the manners, 
pageants, and social gatherings of old New York. Then come gos- 
sippy stories of Fulton's steamboat, and the "Passing of the 
White Wings," and of the " Land of Irving and the Literary Asso- 
ciations of the Hudson," recalling not only Irving, but Halleck, 
Hoffman, Drake, Willis, Beecher, Burroughs, Downing the land- 
scape architect, and many others. The military movements of the 
Highlands are not neglected, and, altogether, the Dutch, the 
English, town, forest, mountain, and river are placed before us with 
a ready pen, and suitably to, the reader who would have real history 
and real geography, but would not care to take either too seriously. 
The illustrations are in part from photographs, and in many cases 
from old engravings, and both sorts are, as a rule, equally good. 

A. P. B. 

The Romance of the Colorado River, by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. Svo, 
399 pp. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

This volume, as its title implies, is a popular rather than scien- 
tific description of the great river. But the author shows himself 
familiar with the classical writings of Powell, Dutton, and Gilbert, 
and has a first-hand knowledge of the stream and its canons from 
much sojourning in the region, and particularly from being asso- 
ciated with Powell in the latter's second exploration of 187 1 and 
1872. The work is more than a compilation, therefore, though it 
owes much to the report of Ives, and to Powell's brilliant narrative 
of the uniquely successful running of the canon in 1869. The illus- 
trations are abundant, being about two hundred in number, largely 
from photographs, ranging in locality from Wyoming to the Gulf of 
California. The early Spanish 'explorers, the missionary Fathers 
and the trappers occupy the early chapters, and then come Ashley, 
Hardy, Fremont, and others. Chapter VII is given to Ives, and 
the next two are devoted to the "One-armed Knight " and his 
voyage of 1869. Powell's second expedition is treated more in 
detail, as is natural, from the author's connection with it. The last 
chapter includes the story of Brown's unfortunate expedition. An 
epilogue contains a sympathetic sketch and a good portrait of Major 



